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THE ALDINE. 



PINK AND PURPLE. 

Pink and purple, arching over 
Meadow-slopes thick set with clover 
Pink and purple and blue together — 
O the perfect summer weather ! 
O the corn, with green leaves gleaming! 
O the roses deep in dreaming ! 
Wherefore, darling, dost thou tarry? 
Come and bind the spell of faery ! 

Pink and purple slowly fading, 
Fainter colors intershading — 
Hid in dusk, the insect chorus, 
Tells that night is falling o'er us. 
In the east a star is burning — 
Signal, dear, of thy returning ; 
And the baby's eyes are weary : 
Come and bind the spell of faery ! 

Pink and purple gone together, 

O the perfect summer weather ! 

O the dark blue, arching over 

Meadow slopes, thick set with clover ! 

O the ceaseless insect-droning ! 

O the tender baby-croOning ! 

And the love that does not tarry, 

Making all a world of faery. — M. F. Butts. 



LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN. 

"O dear ! how disagreeable it is to be ugly ! " said 
a little boy five years old, as, standing upon a chair 
in front of- the mirror, and holding a brush. in his 
hand,, he took from a pot of pomade near him, enor- 
mous quantities, which he put upon his crimp)' black 
locks, and tried with the brush to make them lie 
smooth and to give them a lustre. " O dear ! it is 
very disagreeable to be ugly — especially when one 
is the eldest son of M. Beethoven, the first tenor of 
the Electoral Chapel of Cologne ! I suppose I shall 
have to sing one day in the chapel, and then I shall 
hear all the ladies exclaim, ' Isn't he ugly? ' There ! 
I have used quantities of pomade, but this hair will 
never lie smooth like that of Charles and John — 
never. Ah ! how lucky my brothers are to be blonde 
and pretty ! Wretched mop of crimpy hair ! Ah, 
see how it rises up — obstinate ! It is very fatiguing 
to be ugly ! If I was pretty I should have been ready 
an hour ago, and I bet — O, I bet that after all the 
trouble I have taken Leonore will not be pleased. 
Because she is two years older than I am — because 
she is seven years old, she thinks she is permitted 
to do any thing ! But I know very well what I shall 
do — I will beat her so much — so much — and so 
much — that she will finish by loving me ! " 

" A pretty way to make oneself loved, Louis ! " said 
a young woman, appearing at the door of the room. 

" Well, mamma, it is as good a way as any other," 
replied Louis, brushing away furiously at his hair. 

" And who are you proposing to treat in this cour- 
teous manner?" 

" Leonore," said Louis. . * 

" Leonore ? The niece of the Elector of Cologne ? " 
asked the young woman. 

" Herself," answered the little boy. 

"And why, my child? " 

" Because she doesn't love me," replied the little 
one without hesitation. 

"And you hope to make her love you — " 

" By beating her? Yes ! " said Louis, finishing the 
sentence for his mother. 

"Ta-ta-ta ! But what are you doing perched upon 
that chair?" asked his mother, seeing for the first 
time the occupation of her son. 

" I am only making myself beautiful," said Ludwig, 
without moving. 

At these words, two children, one of three and the 
other four years of age, who had just come into the 
room, laughed out so loud and merrily that the tears 
came to the eyes of Louis. 

" Laugh, laugh," cried he angrily, " laugh, John, and 
you too, Charles, laugh away ! Is it my fault if I am 
ugly, brown and crimpy-headed ? If I am not white 
and red and blonde like you, is it my fault?" 

"No, my poor Louis," said the young mother, 
who reproached herself for laughing, and wished by 
a sweet caress to efface the unhappy impression pro- 
duced upon her son. "No; besides, you are not 
ugly when you are good." 

"Yes, I am ugly; I know it!" said Louis, crying. 
" It is that that makes me cry, and when I cry I am 
uglier still. I know it — nobody loves me." 

At this moment M. Beethoven appeared at the door 
of the room — but the better to understand what 
follows, it is necessary to draw the mental and phy- 
sical portrait of this tenor, also that of his wife. 



M. Beethoven was a man about fifty years of age, 
generally called a handsome man ; that is to say, he 
was large and strong, full face, fine color, round, 
frank eyes, an insignificant nose, large mouth, beau- 
tiful teeth, dimpled chin, of a cold aspect and hard 
expression. Like all Germans, he spoke seldom. 
Generally, one listens with attention to those who are 
endowed with this discreet reserve. A man who is 
not prodigal of his words, who speaks only after 
reflection, does not ordinarily permit a reply — seldom 
provokes, one. 

To a man of this kind, silent and arbitrary, such a 
wife as he had was a necessity: good, simple, nat- 
urally submissive, so much so that since their union 
(they had already been married seven years) a cross* 
word had never been exchanged in their household. 
This example had influenced the children. Accus- 
tomed as they were to see their mother obey a sign 
from her husband, the idea never occurred to them 
that they could do differently. When the head of 
the family had spoken, all was said ; as to the rest, 
Madame Beethoven being much younger than her 
husband, at this time only twenty-five years old, her 
submission could pass for deference. 

"Is every one ready?" said M. Beethoven, appear- 
ing at the door. 

"Yes, my friend!" "Yes, papa !" answered the 
mother and children at the same time, with the con- 
strained movement which showed the reverence in- 
spired by the head of the family. 

"Everybody?" he asked again. 

"Everybody." This time the mother only an- 
swered. 

"Then let us be going," said M. Beethoven, offering 
his arm to his wife. 

The evening was magnificent, and though the 
autumn was drawing to a close, the cold had not yet 
been felt. The house of M. Beethoven was situated 
on the left bank of that majestic river, the Rhine, 
which traverses so many villages and cities, and in 
whose waters are reflected so many mountains and 
chateaux. 

Strolling along its flowery and perfumed banks, 
they reached the residence of the Archduke Maximil- 
ian of Austria, to whom the Electoral crown had 
descended. 

It was to this residence that the little party were 
going. John and Charles, holding each other's hands, 
walked in front; .M. and Madame Beethoven came 
next ; Louis followed afar off. There was no conver- 
sation for a long time, until the young mother tried, 
with the charming timidity of a submissive wife, to 
enter into conversation with her husband. 

"See, my friend, how happy John and Charles 
are," she said, directing" his attention to the two 
younger children, gamboling and playing in front of 
them. 

" Yes," replied M. Beethoven, without showing any 
emotion. 

"They are so happy to go to see Mademoiselle 
Simrok, and to eat cream, and to have a run in the 
beautiful park of the Elector. Mademoiselle Simrok' 
has a good place of it — do you know that ? " 

" Very good," said M. Beethoven in the same tone. 

"It is true that for a poor old lady — because 
Dorothee is old and poor," resolutely continued Mad- 
ame Beethoven, "to live in a beautiful chateau, and 
to have plenty of servants at one's command without 
having to pay them ; in fact, to be the housekeeper 
of the Elector is very fine, is it not?" 

"Yes," answered always the tenor of the chapel. 

"Where is Ludwig?" asked Madame Beethoven, 
looking around uneasily. 

" Louis ? " asked John. " He stopped under a tree 
to talk to the birds." 

" Louis ! " called M. Beethoven. 

At this loud, strong voice, which was heard at a 
long distance, Louis suddenly showed his brown, 
crimpy head above a cluster of bulrushes on the 
bank of the river, and at sight of his parents, hid 
something that he held in his hand behind him. 

"Where have you been, Louis?" said his mother 
in a chiding tone. 

"There, mamma!" said Louis, turning red and 
pointing to the river. 

"And what were you doing there?" asked his 
mother. 

"Nothing; that is, I was only listening — " 

"What?" interrupted M. Beethoven, who liked 
neither long conversations nor tardy answers. 

"I was listening to the noise of the river," said 
Louis, with lowered eyes. 

" Is there nothing more interesting to be seen than 



the noise of the river, that you hide yourself in the 
bulrushes and trouble your father and me? Walk 
in front with your brothers." 

Louis obeyed ; but in obeying, the hand which was 
held behind him was passed quickly in front, and 
hidden in his vest. 

" Will you tell me, Louis, what you found amusing 
in the noise of the river ? " a_sked Madame Beethoven, 
wishing to continue to converse with her children. 
"Answer, Louis, when I speak to you." 

" It makes music," replied Louis, confusedly. 

"That child finds music everywhere," said Madame 
Beethoven. 

"Do you want to run with us, Louis?" asked 
Charles, in his little piping voice. 

" No, I have no wish to run," said Louis, brusquely. 

"What a savage child," remarked Madame Bee- 
thoven to her husband. 

" Yes," said the chapel master, striking a pebble 
before him with his cane. 

The family had then arrived at the gate of the cha- 
teau. There came to meet them an elderly lady of 
remarkable presence and agreeable figure. She held 
by the hand a little girl of seven years of age. An 
elderly gentleman accompanied them. 

"Good morning, M. and Madame Beethoven," said 
the housekeeper, saluting them graciously. "You 
have brought all the children with you! That is 
charming. Good morning, Ludwig ; good morning, 
Charles; good morning, John. Go and play with 
Leonore, my loves, go. Here is my brother, who 
has left his music-store to take luncheon with us." 

At these words the gentleman who accompanied 
Mademoiselle Dorothee advanced to salute them. 

"Good morning, M. Simrok," said M. Beethoven 
to him, offering his hand cordially. "I am charmed 
to find you with your sister." 

" I wished to compliment you, M. Beethoven," said 
M. Simrok, after having respectfully taken off his hat 
to the lady, "upon the admirable manner you sang 
in church last Sunday. Apropos, tell me, whose was 
the voice in the children's chorus, so correct and so 
pure, which led all the others ? " 

" It was that of my eldest son, Ludwig," replied 
M. Beethoven. 

" You have in him a very remarkable child," said 
M. Sfmrok. 

" He is only good for that," sadly answered M. 
Beethoven. 

" How ? Only for that ? " 

"Yes, my dear editor," replied the tenor of the 
chapel ; " except for singing and the piano, he is good 
for nothing." 

" In my opinion that is sufficient," remarked the 
music-merchant. 

" Yes, certainly, my dear M. Simrok, if with that 
the child would study ; if he were a little sociable 
even. But no — see he is always apart, morose, 
gloomy, preferring solitude to the society even of his 
mother, of his brothers — " 

"Hold, hold," interrupted M. Simrok, making him 
a sign to keep silence. " Look at your savage ! " and 
the music-merchant pointed with his finger, directing 
M. and Madame Beethoven's attention to their eldest 
son, who, drawing from his vest a bouquet of myos- 
otis, offered it with a bashful air to the little Leonore, 
and blushed at seeing it accepted. 

Several days after, M. Simrok having published 
some new music, and wishing to pay respect to M. 
Beethoven, started to the little house which he occu- 
pied on the banks of the Rhine. 

In approaching the home of the tenor of the chapel, 
the music-merchant became uneasy. He had not 
informed them of his intended visit — they might be 
out. The weather was propitious for that,, and it 
would be disagreeable after a long walk to find noth- 
ing but closed doors on arriving; that is to say, no 
one to receive him and offer him a glass of Rhine 
wine. 

My veracity as a historian compels me to say that 
M. Simrok was no enemy to any kind of wine, and 
some people who pretended to hold him in very 
great respect, said he had, above all, a very decided 
taste for the kind mentioned above. 

When he discovered the house, situated on the 
verge of a little hill, his fear was changed to certainty. 
All the windows were closed, the doors also, and 
neither in the garden nor anywhere around could he 
see any signs of occupants. However, when he was 
within calling distance, he heard the sound of a piano, 
ably touched; this reassured him, and he knocked 
loudly at the door. 

"Is M. Beethoven at home ? " he asked of the one 
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and only servant of this modest household, when she 
opened the door. 

"No, monsieur." 

" Is madame ? " he asked again. 

"Neither, M. Simrok," answered the servant, "and 
I venture to say that monsieur and madame will be 
very sorry not to have been at home to receive M. 
Simrok, who comes so seldom. Yes, indeed, they 
will be very sorry," added the servant, profiting by 
the silence of the music-merchant to deliver herself 
of her loquacity. "They will not return before even- 
ing." 

While the servant was speaking, M. Simrok had 
been distracted by. the sound of the piano from the 
painful reflection of having to return home without 
refreshments. His proximity to the piano permitted 
him to appreciate the ability with which it was 
touched. 

"Every one hasn't gone out," he finally ventured 
to say to the servant. " I hear music." 

"Ah! that is little Ludwig, up there. He doesn't 
go out often, he is such a queer child." 

"Wicked?" asked 1!i. Simrok. 

" O no, not exactly wicked," replied the old woman, 
" notwithstanding that every one is ready enough to 
call him so. He can not be said to be wicked, he 
wouldn't hurt a fly; but he is. such a character — a 
character that is seldom seen ! A kind of a desolate 
character; because he is always sad, melancholy, 
gloomy — at least when he is not at his piano, as he 
is now — then, O then he is happy ! You understand ? 
He will be there till the middle of the night, without 
stirring, without asking for a light even." 

M. Simrok listened no longer to the servant; he 
was captivated by the charms of the music which 
reached him, sometimes melodious and tender, some- 
times rich and passionate. The piece the child played 
was of an extraordinary richness. 

" Can I listen a little nearer to the child ? " he 
asked the woman. 

"Certainly; yes, monsieur. Be kind enough to 
come in," and the old woman conducted him into the 
interior of the house and led him up a staircase, 
straight and sombre, into a little attic. 

Holding his breath for fear of losing a single note 
of this strange and admirable music, M. Simrok 
remained entranced at the sill of this paltry place, 
and looked around him. The light, which came from 
above, fell directly in the interior, and showed all the 
barrenness of the apartment. Three things composed 
the furniture, a violin, a piano and a straw chair. 
The violin was suspended against the wall, and the 
child upon his knees on the chair in order to raise 
himself high enough to reach the keys of the piano, 
seemed inspired. When he had finished his 7tiorceau, 
he cried, believing himself alone, and with a gayety 
that the music-merchant had never known in him, 
"Now, my violin !" but, as he approached to where 
the instrument was suspended, he perceived M. 
Simrok, and stopped, blushing. 

" You have enchanted me, my little one ; I must 
embrace you," said M. Simrok, embracing him cor- 
dially. " How is it that you have not gone out with 
your parents?" 

" It is because I am doing penance in disgrace," 
replied Ludwig with great naivete. 

" What have you done so bad, my child ? " 

" Every thing, monsieur." 

M. Simrok smiled. " Every thing? That is a great 
deal," said he. 

" It is true, however, monsieur," said Ludwig sadly. 
" I can learn nothing, study nothing — " 

" Music?" 

" O, I do not study that ; I only play — " 

"And you play admirably, my child, and I wish to 
hear you more ; but," he added, " I am a little fatigued, 
and to hear better — " 

"You must have a glass — " said Ludwig, smiling. 

"A chair," said M. Simrok. 

"And," added Ludwig, "a small glass of Rhine 
wine." Then calling the servant, he said to her, 
"Sophy, bring a waiter, a plate of biscuits, a blue 
glass, and the sealed bottle that papa puts away 
every day after his dinner." 

" O, two glasses," added M. Simrok, his large figure 
expanding itself at ease. "You will not refuse to 
keep me company, my child ? " 

"Two glasses," cried Ludwig, by way of answer. 

Sophy was not slow in appearing with the articles 
demanded, and finding no table in the mansard, she 
placed the waiter upon the stove. 

M. Simrok seated himself upon the only chair in 
the place. Ludwig ran and found a wooden box, 



which he placed in front of the piano, and upon 
which he mounted ; then, turning half-way to the 
merchant, he said, " Drink, make yourself comfort- 
able, and tell me what you wish me to play. Some- 
thing from Hadyn ? or from Mozart? " 

"From both," said M. Simrok, pouring some wine 
into the two glasses and commencing to drink. One 
hour passed thus, during which the little Beethoven, 
with a charming complaisance, played alternately 
from memory, morceaux from both the artists named. 
M. Simrok had not waited the hour before emptying 
the bottle to the last drop. v 

"Admirable !" said he, when there was no more 
wine except that in Ludwig's glass. " I love Hadyn, 
I love Mozart better; however, I believe I like still 
better the piece you were playing when I came in." 

M. Beethoven, who had in the mean time returned, 
appeared. at this moment, and advancing quickly to 
his old friend, he excused himself for not having been 
at home to receive him. 

" But, instead of your society and that of madame," 
said M. Simrok, inclining himself to Mme. Beetho- 
ven, who had followed her husband, " this little one 
has received me very well. He plays well — he 
drinks well. He will be heard of one day, M. Bee- 
thoven ! " 

" How? / drink well ? " cried Ludwig, smiling and 
showing his glass, which he had not touched. 

"Thanks, my child," saidthe music-merchant, tak- 
ing the glass. "To your health, madame," added he, 
swallowing it at a mouthful. Then, turning to M. 
Beethoven, the father, he said, "My friend, your 
child is wonderful ; it is a shame not to cultivate this 
precocious talent. To-morrow I will speak to Van 
der Eden, the organist of the court. He is a good 
pianist — it is I who tell you so, you can take my 
word for it — and he must give lessons to the little 
one." 

"You know I am not rich, Simrok," observed 
Beethoven. 

"The happiness of having a pupil such as your 
son will pay him for all his care, and more than that. 
So,' said M. Simrok, " send the child to-morrow to 
Van der Eden. I make it my business." And the 
music-merchant, excited as much by the music of 
Ludwig as by the bottle of Rhine wine that he had 
drank, withdrew, repeating, "This little one plays 
well — drinks well. He will one day be heard of." 

Six years after this little scene, one morning, M. 
Beethoven entered his wife's room. His sad, dis- 
turbed air struck her with astonishment. 

" What troubles you ? " she asked him. 

" Our oldest son, Ludwig, causes me really a great 
deal of anxiety," said he, seating himself near his 
wife's embroidery-frame. " I do not know what the 
child does or what he does not do ; what he loves or 
what he does not love. Always alone, seeking the 
wildest places, the most in harmony with his gloomy 
character, or up-stairs there, shut up in his little 
room alone with his piano. I ought to think that he 
studies, but each time that I have asked him to play 
something for me, he has answered me ' I do not 
know any thing well enough yet, my father,' as much 
as to say, ' I know nothing.' But it is not that that 
troubles me," added the tenor, interrupting himself 
to take a pinch of snuff. " You know that according 
to M. Simrok's advice, I confided Ludwig to the care 
of Van der Eden, who took charge of him for noth- 
ing. Van der Eden is dead. I went to withdraw 
Ludwig, when the Elector sent word to me that 
Neefe, successor of Van der Eden, would take charge 
of the child at the expense of his Excellency. . I ac- 
cepted. But only to-day his Excellency has taken a 
notion to hear the child, and I have just received an 
order to go to the chateau with him this evening. 
Ludwig, who has never wished to play, even before 
me, will be obliged to play before the whole court. 
Judge of my embarrassment, and imagine my disap- 
pointment if he plays badly." 

" Have you informed Ludwig? " asked his wife. 

"Not yet ; I will go and call him." 

M. Beethoven then called his son so loudly that 
the child, who was walking in the garden, hurried to 
present himself before his father and his mother. 

"The Elector wishes to hear you play," said his 
father to him, "and judge for himself if you have 
profited by the lessons he has given you and for 
which he pays." 

" Very well, father," said Ludwig simply. 

" But it is this evening that your presentation will 
take place, at the palace of the prince, in the presence 
of the whole court." 



" Very well, father," still answered little Beetho- 
ven, without any emotion. 

"Very well? Very well? "cried M. Beethoven im- 
patiently. "You say that as if it were the most nat- 
ural thing in the world to play before two hundred 
persons at least. Do you know, for this occasion, 
some brilliant little morceau? Do you not deceive 
yourself? " 

"I do not know, my father," said Ludwig. 

"This child will make me die of chagrin," said M. 
Beethoven, who, for the first time in his life, yielded, 
in the presence of his wife, to the uneasy apprehen- 
sions, which the future of his son caused him. 

Ludwig lowered his head in silence, and seeing that 
his father spoke no more to him, retired from his 
presence. 

The evening came. M. Beethoven, having put on 
his best suit, presented himself, followed by his son, 
at the house of the Elector of Cologne: the father 
trembling with apprehension ; the son, usually so 
timid, just the reverse now, seemed to wish to inspire 
his father with his own courage. The prince received 
them both with the greatest kindness ; then, showing 
Ludwig a very beautiful piano, disposed in full view 
of all the assistants, he told him to place himself at 
it, and asked him what piece he wished to play. 

"Whatever your Excellency yourself chooses," 
said Neefe, answering. "My pupil executes equally 
well the studies of Jean Sebastian Bach and the 
symphonies of Handel." During this colloquy, Lud- 
wig, obedient to the orders of the prince, approached 
the piano boldly. Suddenly he turned pale and drew 
back, as he perceived, standing in front of the instru- 
ment, a group of young ladies, in the midst of whom, 
one, the tallest, the most beautiful, looked at him 
with a mocking, imperious air. He recognized in 
this beautiful young girl of thirteen years of age, the 
little Leonore, the companion of his childhood, the 
pupil of Mademoiselle Dorothee. 

" It is the little Beethoven," said Leonore to her 
young friends, in a low tone, but loud enough to be 
heard by Ludwig, whose hearing at this time was ex- 
quisitely delicate. " It is the little savage of Bonn, 
as we always used to call him ; he has grown, but 
certainly he hasn't improved any in looks ! " 

It is necessary to be really ugly and excessively 
impassionate to comprehend all the pain and mor- 
tification that these hard words gave the poor little 
artist. A cloud came before his eyes, the blood 
rushed violently to his heart and remained there; 
he felt a mortal coldness; he reeled and was obliged 
to hold to the piano to keep from falling. A " Come, 
Ludwig, courage ! " pronounced by his master Neefe, 
recalled him to the reality of having to play before 
the prince. 

Seating himself at the piano, he looked around for 
his father, and seeing him so pale, so troubled, so 
different from his usual self, the young child compre- 
hended that if he lost courage his father would be 
the one who would suffer the most. This pious 
thought restored his energies ; and as if to defy the 
person who caused his emotion, and his emotion 
itself, he placed his fingers on the keyboard and 
looked at Leonore. She was still there: the beauti- 
ful, proud young girl, the mocking smile, the superb 
presence. He took two glances — the first a re- 
proachful look impressed with the profoundest sad- 
ness; the second, his black eyes expressing defiance, 
and the consciousness of merit. 

" Silly creature who despises me," it seemed to say, 
" because I am born of a class inferior to yours. Lis- 
ten and be silent. Talent reconciles all distances ! " 

Leonore could not stand the weight of this pro- 
found gaze. She lowered her head and listened. 

At the same time, without preluding, and disdain- 
ing the usual formalities that artists indulge in to 
secure silence from their audiences, Ludwig struck 
a simple chord upon the piano, and without opening 
the music placed before him, he played a piece in B 
flat in measures so grave, so large, of which the har- 
mony was so impressed with the profound melan- 
choly, the austere sadness that formed the base of 
this strange character, that the souls of all the assist- 
ants seemed, so to say, suspended from the fingers of 
this young and astonishing prodigy. When he ceased 
playing, the relieved respiration of all present testi- 
fied to the intentness with which he had been lis- 
tened to. 

"Perfect, perfect!" said the Elector, breaking 
the silence first. " It is admirably executed ! What 
do you say, M. Junker?" continued the prince, turn- 
ing to a gentleman sitting at his left, who was a 
learned composer. 
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" I am of the same opinion as your Excellency," 
replied the composer, in a loud tone of voice ; " only 
it is a pity that this child plays from memory." 

These last words were heard by Ludwig, and made 
him smile. 

" From whom was the mo7'cean you have 
played ? " asked M. Neefe. 

" From myself," said Louis. 

" From yourself? " cried M. Junker ; " impossible ! " 

" It is not impossible," said Ludwig's master. " This 
child exercises himself in composition. I know al- 
ready two sonatas for the piano, and variations upon 
a march that certainly would not be disowned by a 
good many composers. But I declare I never heard 
this piece." 

"When did you compose it?" inquired M. Neefe, 
addressing his pupil. 

"Just now," said Louis, in a tone so natural that 
every one was convinced except M. Junker. 

" It was then improvised ? " said he. with incredu- 
lity. 

"Of course, yes," replied Ludwig, indignant that 
his veracity should be doubted. 

"Can you improvise at once upon any theme 
given ? " asked M. Junker. 

"Why not?" simply said the young Beethoven. 

" I wish to try, with the permission of his Excel- 
lency," said M. Junker, rising and choosing a theme 



from the music spread upon the piano, and putting 
it before the eyes of the young artist. "Try that," said 
he, brusquely. 

Ludwig placed himself at the piano, and, without 
hesitating, with the most admirable facility he played 
at first the theme, then improvised without effort, 
and having an air of merely trifling, the strangest 
and most delicious variations. 

" I proclaim our master! " said M. Junker, with the 
greatest enthusiasm, when the child had finished. 

Then, happy and proud of the praises of the prince ; 
of a beautiful present which he received from him ; 
of the compliments of the assistants ; above all, of 
the tenderness that he read in his father's face, 
Ludwig sought in the crowd the face of the young 
Leonore. The mockery and haughty pride had dis- 
appeared and given place to a sweet and timid em- 
barrassment. 

"Monsieur Ludwig," she said to him, detaching a 
bouquet from her belt, "will you accept this heath 
from my garden in exchange for the myosotis you 
gave me six years ago ? " 

She had called him monsieur — she, who in speak- 
ing of him had always designated him as "the little 
Beethoven." How had one half hour dignified this 
artist child in the eyes of this proud, rich young lady? 
Oh ! the power of talent, the magic of art ! It is not 
then a vain dream ! Ludwig took the bouquet, and 



he who had only looks of defiance for this girl when 
she was insolent and proud, found them no longer 
when she in her turn lowered her large blue eyes 
before his. He went to hide his emotion and his 
happiness in his father's arms. 

"My child," said his father, embracing him, "I 
knew you only this evening. This evening recom- 
penses me for all my anxieties, and assures me of 
your future. Beethoven," added he, giving him for 
the first time the name as oldest of the family, "you 
will be one day the support of your mother and of 
your brothers. Never forget it, my son." 

The prince did not limit his favors to the young 
Beethoven. Knowing that he showed a taste for the 
organ, he assured to him the reversion of the duties 
of Neefe, the title of organist to the court, and sent 
him to pass some years in Vienna to pursue his theo- 
retical studies under the direction of the celebrated 
Haydn. Haydn received the young man with kind- 
ness, but that was all. He did not comprehend at-* 
once the genius inclosed in this young soul. 

Mozart was more clairvoyant. In 1790 Beethoven 
having made another journey to Vienna expressly to 
see and hear the author of "Don Juan," the latter 
asked him to play something in his usual style and 
taste. Beethoven improvised what he played, and 
as Mozart showed neither pleasure nor surprise, con- 
tenting himself with only saying "That is well exe- 
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cuted," Beethoven asked him what he thought of the 
piece. 

"I do not know the composer of it," said he. 

"The composer! I am. I improvised it. If you 
doubt it, give me a theme and you shall see." 

Mozart observed casually amongst the music a 
motive of chromatic figures, which taken the wrong 
way contained a counter-motive. Without being 
caught in this snare, Beethoven sought the hidden 
meaning, divined it and interpreted it for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, with so much original^, grace and 
true talent, that Mozart, astonished, captivated, held 
his breath for fear of losing a single note, and finally 
went upon tip-toe into the next room, where his 
friends were assembled, and said to them: "Take 
heed of this young man ; some day you will hear of 
him." 

Beethoven had a friend of his own age, named 
Wolff, who became his rival. But it was a rivalry 
full of sweetness and candor. Wolff, protege of Baron 
Wensloer, saw his young friend supported by Prince 
Lichnowski, and every day there were charming mu- 
sical combats in the villa of the baron. Beethoven's 
music was impetuous, bold, mysterious, full of con- 
trast. That of his rival was remarked for its har- 
mony, always equal, sweet, recalling the method of 
Mozart. The Elector Maximilian died, and Beetho- 
ven, being without a protector, found in the exercise 
of his talent only sufficient resources for the support 
of himself and his brothers. He established himself 



altogether at Vienna, where Caliari engaged him to 
work for the theatre. The opera of " Leonore," pro- 
duced at Prague under the name of " Fidelio," ob- 
tained at first only a moderate success. But the year 
following Beethoven received at Vienna a complete 
requital. About this time, in the space of two years, 
he composed the oratorio of the " Mount of Olives," 
the " Symphonies Heroiques et Pastorales," and sev- 
eral concertos for the piano, that he played at con- 
certs given for his benefit. 

But, alas ! it was in the midst of these prodigious 
works, and of his most brilliant success in the best 
years of his life, at twenty-eight years of age, that 
this eminent artist experienced the greatest misfor- 
tune that could befall a musician. Each day gave 
undeniable proofs of the progress of this affliction. 
Finally, one day, notwithstanding all the resources of 
art, he heard no more. His ear, so fine, so delicate, 
transmitted no sound, and he, so sensitive to music, 
seeing every one admire it and listen to it, remained 
cold, insensible, dead to all the joys that hearing 
communicates to the soul. However, he continued 
to compose ; but his greatest works were impressed 
with this savage and melancholy grandeur that his 
desolated soul heard within itself. His fortune not 
being equal to his fame, Beethoven was obliged to 
accept the place of maitre de chapelle, at Cassel, of- 
fered to him by the King of Westphalia. There the 
Archduke Rodolphe, since Cardinal Archbishop of 
Olmutz, and the princes Labhrcortz and Linslynlin, 



assured to him four thousand florins income upon 
condition that he would not leave the Austrian ter- 
ritory. Beethoven resided then in the city where he 
had acquired his glory and written his masterpieces. 

But the praises of all Europe sought him in his re- 
treat. Paris sent him a medal struck in his honor; 
London, a piano, upon which were inscribed the 
names of the donors — Clementi, Cramer, Moscheles, 
etc. What more sad, more touching than the adieux 
of this great and unhappy artist to his brother-art- 
ists. Only thirty-four years old, deafness had made 
him so savage and timid that every one misrepre- 
sented his moral sufferings and accused him of hatred 
to the human species — he, whose heart was all love ! 

Read these few lines from his will, dated 1802 : 

"Oh men! who think me misanthropic and untractable, and 
who represent me as such, how you wrong me ! You are ignorant 
of the reasons which cause me to appear thus. From my child- 
hood my heart has been filled with feelings of benevolence, and I 
have sought to carry them into beautiful actions. But only think ! 
For six years I have suffered from a terrible malady which igno- 
rant physicians have aggravated, luring me on from time to time 
with hopes of amelioration, and finally leaving me with the pros- 
pect of being incurable." * * * " It was impossible for me to 
say to men 'Speak louder! Cry out! I am deaf.' How could I 
acknowledge the weakness of a sense, which, above all others, in 
me ought to have been more acute? " 

Beethoven lived thus, always suffering, to March 
26, 1827, when he succumbed to the double weight cf 
disease and the sorrow caused by it. He was then 
fifty-seven years old. —Eugenic Foci. 
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